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BASIC STANDARDS FOR NEW 


ZEALAND LIBRARIES, 1952 


PART TWO 


THE RESOURCES OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Books 


The primary services of a public library are based on books and 
periodicals, though the development of a library’s services means the use 
of other materials, pamphlets, maps, prints, etc. 

Measuring library book stock as a mere number of books is obviously 
unsatisfactory, as some sort of measure of the quality of the books is 
also necessary. For these standards the book stock is divided in the same 
was as issues, and it is backed up by standards of accessions, which 
determine how up to date the collection is. 

Any expanding library will probably concentrate on improving stock 
in one section at one time, with heavy purchases in these sections result- 
ing in different proportions from those suggested. As with the other 
standards, these proportions are indications of an ultimate balance, not 
definitive statements of what all libraries should necessarily be at any 
given time. 


This is the concluding portion of a report by the Standards Research Committee, 
the first part of which was printed in our last issue. 
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Standards of Book Stock 


Libraries serving populations of 
50,000 to under 
15,000 15,000 

Stock per head of population ; 2.5-2 2-1 
Fiction, popular % 10%-15% 20%-25% 
Fiction, standard : 
Non-fiction 6 
Children’s 20%-10% 

This stock should be maintained by the following standard of book 
buying. The first percentages are by number of books; the percentages 
in brackets are by estimated cost. The latter has been calculated in the 
proportions of 3:6:4 for the comparative cost of fiction, non-fiction, and 
children’s books respectively. 


Standards for Book Buying 


Libraries serving populations of 
over 50,000 to under 
50,000 15,000 15,000 

Annual accessions per 100 popu- 

lation 15 15-18 15-10 
Fiction, popular 10%(74%) 15%-25% 35%-50% 

(10%-20%) 

Fiction, standard 15%-20% 20%(15%) 


Non-fiction 35%-30% 
(50 %-40 %) 
Children’s 30%-25 % 


(35%-30%) (30%-25%) 


In estimating the proportions of purchases and stock, the reference 
collection has been included in non-fiction. The cost of serious periodicals 
and vertical file material has been included in non-fiction purchasing costs. 
The costs of other periodicals are usually met by stiffening them and 
issuing them as rentals. 

Except in the largest centres it is usual only to buy local newspapers 
plus any others which are generally read locally. Larger libraries usually 
have the indexed overseas newspapers. To provide newspapers beyond 
this range requires considerable space, and most libraries are short of space. 

By getting increased public support, co-operative book buying could 
mean a higher level of stock and purchases in the smaller libraries. The 
suggested level of 1s. per head yearly on free books is higher than the 
lowest standard for standard fiction, non-fiction and children’s book 
purchases in the under 15,000 population group. In particular it should 
be possible to remedy the very low level of expenditure on children’s 
books which is all that most small libraries can at present afford. 

The salary of one person (low though it usually is) often takes a 
disproportionate amount of a small library’s budget. Through the co- 
operative employment of qualified staff it might be possible for small 
libraries to make greater use of voluntary assistants. 

At present libraries in the under 15,000 population group can only 
issue a satisfactory number of books through the use of CLS stock, 
including loan collections and the request service. The standard for issues 
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for these libraries is based on the standard for local book buying plus 
CLS assistance. This assistance, of course, would still be given to libraries 
buying books co-operatively. 

The buying and discarding of books is obviously very important, as 
jt determines what the library’s book stock is like. From the range of 
books published each year (more particularly in the United Kingdom) 
the librarian must select those most suitable for his purpose of using his 
financial resources to the greatest advantage. This is done by buying the 
highest level of books compatible with their being adequately used. 
Through the careful control of what books are bought it is possible to 
control, within limits, the membership and issue of the library. It is not 
always the largest membership and issue figure which should be aimed 
at. Often it is more important to raise the level of the book stock and 
consequently the level of the books issued. In the face of a limited book 
fund it may be necessary to limit issues by this means, the alternative 
being a shabby, worn-out book stock. 

Weeding of stock, and the question of replacement of special titles or 
subjects, is largely a matter of judgement. It is hoped to produce basic 
subject lists of non-fiction books, with regular supplements. This should 
be a guide to replacement, as well as a checklist of important books (for 
either title or subject value) for a small non-fiction collection. 

The NZLA Fiction List, published in New Zealand Libraries and 
cumulated annually, is an invaluable guide for the purchase of fiction. 

Experience has shown that the total issues of a collection will increase 
if the dead stock is withdrawn, even though the weeded collection is 
much smaller than the original one. 

The stock of a library does not just consist in a number of books; it 
is a series of collections such as standard fiction, photography, interior 
decoration, etc. A book is bought not only because it has value, but also 
because it has a place in a collection. A small library might not have 
sufficient use for a single book on Swedish cookery, but if it is part of a 
collection on cookery, including elementary, standard and some more 
specialized books, the new one will have a place and will be used. In 
the examples of non-fiction collections given there is a wide range of 
good introductory, general, and more specialized books at various levels 
of difficulty. In such subjects it is possible to build up collections based 
on the introductory and general books which give reasonable coverage, 
and in which books lead on to others either in a related field or written 
on a more specialized topic. 

In these popular subjects which a public library should establish first 
it is possible to have the nucleus of a collection with twenty to thirty books, 
from which larger collections can be built up. If they are well-chosen all 
these books will be used, whereas if there are only three or four books in 
the library on a subject none of them may be used. 

CLS loan collections are very useful in testing the need for certain 
subject collections in the library stock. The books in the collections can 
also be used as a guide to book selection for the library’s stock. 

With such basic collections well established it is practicable to turn to 
the development of the more difficult collections such as the social sciences, 
the more academic applied sciences, etc. The development of the more 
abstract subjects is primarily an expansion of range rather than a building 
up of ‘levels’. There are few satisfactory introductions for the beginner, 
and even these require considerable perseverance and some background 
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of knowledge. As collections they are therefore iii the scope of the larger 
libraries only; for a small library, development must take place around 
the periphery of the basic popular subjects. For any library to retain 
coherence in its stock, purchases must be made in relation to what is 
already held, and book stock must be built up around collections on 
specific subjects. In any library, of course, the particular interests of the 
community must be taken into account in deciding which collections 
should be given preference and developed. 

All this would also have to be taken into account in co-operative book 
buying. In the less popular subjects a group of books could circulate as 
a collection. In the most popular subjects each library must have basic 
books which would not move very much from library to library. These 
would be supplemented by more mobile stock. For particular requests 
the holdings of all libraries should be available through a catalogue of 
all co-operatively owned books. 

The preservation of local material is also a library responsibility. 
Unless the librarian takes active steps to collect photographs, letters, etc., 
as well as a file of the local newspapers, much material of historical 
interest is almost inevitably destroyed before its value is realized. 

In children’s books control of quality is, if possible, even more import- 
ant than in adult stock. It is possible to take less notice of ‘popular 
demand’ for inferior books, as children will just as happily read the 
better ones. And because they are the ‘better ones’ the child who reads 
them is more likely to be a good adult reader. 


Staff 

The success of public library service will largely depend on the capacity 
and character of the men and women who staff it. This has been previously 
mentioned of reference services, but it is also true of public library service 
as a whole. Professional librarianship should be recognized as a career 
requiring a considerable period of training, and it must have appropriate 
status and adequate pay if people of sufficient ability are to be attracted 
to it. 

The NZLA standards of qualifications and pay for librarians were 
published in New Zealand Libraries 13:62-3 Mr °50. With the general 
wage increase of 15% they must be increased accordingly. 

The library’s staff should be the equivalent of one full-time person for 
every 2,000 people served, though it must probably be rather lower than 
this for libraries serving below 15,000 people. Approximately 50% of a 
library’s staff should have some professional qualifications. 


Buildings 


A library building is permanent, and therefore requires considerable 
attention to its planning. The best sources of information are the standard 
book on library planning, The American Public Library Building, by 
J. L. Wheeler and A. M. Githens (Chicago, American Library Associa- 
tion, 1941), and the ‘Standards for Small Public Library Buildings’ 
prepared by the NZLA Buildings Committee and published in New 
Zealand Libraries 12:245-8 N °49. 

Generally, it is recommended that (a) the building should be carefully 
planned, preferably by the librarian and an architect, (b) it should be 
built for the future, not for the present, (c) it should have facilities for 
other community activities, and (d) the NZLA Buildings Committee 
should be called on for its advice and opinions. 
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GOVERNMENT AND FINANCE OF A PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The Library Committee 


In New Zealand, as elsewhere, the public library is usually the 
responsibility of the local authority, and the librarian is in most cases 
responsible to a committee representing the local authority. It is im- 
portant for satisfactory relations between the library and its controlling 
authority that the librarian should be responsible directly to his own 
committee. It is usual for the committee to consist solely of councillors 
(on the average about 7), though there are advantages in co-opting at 
least one or two special persons for the work as individuals or as repre- 
senting local organizations. 

There is some variation in the relationship between librarians and 
library committees, but it is desirable that the librarian should have 
control of the library and be responsible for this control to the committee. 
He should, for example, attend committee meetings as a matter of course, 
and have control over such matters as book buying. This does not mean 
that members of a library committee should not be encouraged to assist 
in book selection or other matters where they have special interests, but 
the final judgment must be the librarian’s. It is the librarian’s task to 
keep his committee closely informed on what is going on, and to convince 
them of the merits of what he wants to do. 

The legislation relevant to libraries has been outlined in C. S. Perry’s 
‘Local Body Libraries’, in New Zealand Libraries 9:95-102 My-Je °46!. 


Finance and Public Support 


The above article also deals with the procedure in making budget 
estimates. With the development of the free and rental system there is 
an argument for separate free and rental accounts, the latter to bear its 
full share of costs and to cover these costs on commercial lines. While 
it is comparatively easy to separate rental receipts and to keep rental 
book expenditure separate, it is more difficult to divide other costs. A 
fairly detailed analysis of costs for one year would, however, provide a 
basis for future estimates. This assumes, of course, the standard free and 
rental system, but even in a ‘rental feeder’ system B material should cover 
its cost (at present about 2 to 24 times purchase costs) in the rental collec- 
tion. Such material should not be transferred to the free collection; if a 
rental book stops going out before it is worn out it should be sold, or 
if it is in good enough condition it could be sent to a local hospital or 
similar institution. The renting of books which should be free is made 
necessary by the limits of financial support; the primary aim must always 
be to make this unnecessary. 

A library service is provided by spending public money on the free 
collection, and this expenditure must justify itself by the services given 
for it. This service must meet the highest level of community interest, 
and cover as wide a range as the library finances permit. 

In ‘standard’ free and rental libraries in New Zealand, light fiction and 
a small amount of popular non-fiction is rented. There is also a ‘pay- 
duplicate’ collection (a rental collection of books which are also in the 
free collection) which may be shelved separately or with the other rental 


!1This report was prepared before the publication of D. C. McIntosh’s ‘Libraries 
and Local Government in N.Z.’ in New Zealand Libraries, May, June, and 
July-August 1952.—ED. 
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books. This is particularly useful in meeting best seller demand, and in 
raising the standard of rental stock generally. It is more important in 
the larger libraries, where deciding the rate of duplication is a very 
important problem in buying books. 

In terms of these standards the ‘standard’ free and rental library will 
have approximately the following annual rental income (and correspond- 
ing rental collection expenditure): 


6d. per head of population annually for libraries serving above 
50,000 people, 

6d.-ls. per head of population annually for libraries serving 15,000- 
50,000 people, 

Is.-ls. 6d. per head of population annually for libraries serving 
under 15,000 people. 


This is included in total expenditure below. The difference between rental 
and total expenditure comes from rates and from other desk receipts. 
‘Other desk receipts’ includes subscriptions, etc., from non-resident 
borrowers. These are meant to cover at least a large part of the cost of 
the service to these people which is free to people who contribute to the 
local authority through rates. 

These standards are based on the population of the local authority, 
e.g., when talking of total issues per head of population. Therefore 
neither receipts from non-residents (subscriptions, etc.) nor expenditure 
on service to non-residents has been taken into account. In this sense the 
service a library gives to non-residents is supplementary to these standards 
of service to residents. 

The minimum adequate standard of expenditure on free books for 
libraries taking part in a co-operative regional scheme is 1s. per head 
annually. This should be possible with a minimum rate income of 4s. 6d. 
to 5s. annually. 

After making allowance for these points, the following level of ex- 
penditure should be sufficient (at present) to maintain the standards 
stated here. Total expenditure is divided into the approximate proportions 
spent on the three main divisions, of staff, books, and other expenditure. 


LEVELS OF EXPENDITURE 
Libraries serving populations of 


Over 50,000 to Under 
50,000 15,000 15,000 
Total expenditure per head of 
population 7s. 6d. 7s. 6d. 7s. to 6s. 
Books 25%-30% 30%-25%. 25%-20% 
Salaries 50% 50%-55% 55%-60% 
Other expenditure 25%-20% 20% 20% 
DISCUSSION 


MR G. T. ALLEY 


Tue plan is for three short reviews of this document to be given by Mr Barr, 
Mr Perry, and myself. This is a less usual conference procedure, but it is one 
we might make more use of. 

When it seemed likely we should have something from Miss Tompkins, it 
was thought that Mr Perry would be the person to review the report, and that 
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Mr O'Reilly could do perhaps what he has done this morning!, so that you 
would have two points for the development of the discussion this afternoon. 
This morning we showed that a good discussion could be held on the factual, 
analytical, or statistical side. Admittedly the discussion went rather far on some 
less relevant points, but we showed that we were able to help ourselves by our 
own criticism and discussion. I am reminded of a statement made at a meeting 
of the Wellington Branch when it was first thought that there might be a survey 
by a visiting person in 1950 or 1951. Someone said there that the answers to all 
the questions could be found in that room, that there was no need to bring 
someone in from outside, and that no one could help us better than we could 
help ourselves. You will at once be able to counter this by the obvious remark 
that it is necessary to have people from outside coming in fresh, and it is necessary 
for visitors to be here long enough for their findings to be worth while. For that 
reason I, with you, am very sorry that the report from Miss Tompkins cannot 
be here. We had a good discussion this morning, and I think should have one 
this afternoon on what I would call the interpretative or consequential side of 
the survey. 

Coming back to the document, I regard it as one of the results of the setting 
up of the survey. If we haven’t the report, we have a lot in facts, and in data 
and also in findings. Last year, as a result of the survey, it was decided at 
Palmerston North to set up the committee, and it has been one of the Associa- 
tion’s committees that has been very much worth while. It has had special 
advantages. It has been possible for Mr O'Neill to spend some time on it, and 
he had the background of his work with Miss Tompkins. But it has been a 
good committee, and very well justified. 

Now I speak of the planning or secondary results of the survey. What was 
the thing that would bother a visiting librarian? What was the main problem? 
Clearly, the problem of larger units, the problem of regional library service. 
On page three this report states, ‘It has been recognized since the Munn-Barr 
report in 1934 that the solution to this problem must come from the develop- 
ment of regional library organizations. The best methods by which further 
progress can be made are still unclear, and can probably never be determined 
on a purely theoretical level.’ 

It seems to me that in the work of this committee there has come to light a 
very effective approach; not a solution, but an approach to the regional problem. 
In other words we have since 1943, since the publication of the McColvin report 
in England, and later, following Mr McColvin’s visit in 1947, in our own dis- 
cussion in 1947 and 1948, a keen examination of the theoretical approach to 
regional problems. At Napier we had a clear and good summary and description 
of work on regional library service in Canada. But our approach remained at 
the theoretical level. We approached it architecturally. We were thinking of 
larger units. We thought of legislation. We thought of groupings of small 
authorities, and of the other things incidental to bringing the units together, 
to avoid the pitfalls of possible loss of support, the pitfall of the smaller library 
being the sad stepchild of the larger. All these arguments were in our minds, 
and these discussions recurred in the Proceedings of the Association. Approach- 
ing it the other way, not by the theoretical or architectural way, the committee 
has asked ‘What is the library actually doing?’ How does it compare with the 
standards that we think a library should reach? How many books do its members 
see in a year? By this approach, through measurement, we get another look at 
the problem. 

Now Mr O'Neill in this report takes the view that co-operative book buying 
should be done. It should be somehow begun. And at that point you will be 
asking yourselves, why not? It would take, Madam President, much longer 
than I have as my part of this discussion to go into reasons why it couldn't be 
done before, and why, when it was done, it failed. Because New Zealand has 
had co-operative book buying. It has had co-operative book buying from the 


*Mr R. N. O'Reilly told the conference how the Tompkins survey was organized, the kind of 
information it sought and why, and the kind of information that was available as a result of it. 
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centre. In the older Provincial Council days there was the sending out of books 
as a form of subsidy, and there was also a co-operative arrangement through 
libraries themselves, tiny ones admittedly, but they all tended to fail. So we 
could go back a long way into the reasons why at various points it has been 
really difficult to make the step that Mr O’Neill in this report is I think urging 
us to make. Probably the main reasons are lack of people, lack of enough people 
in the libraries who would take hold and nurture or nourish an idea, and the 
standards of service of the libraries themselves. 

Here again we go back to the Munn-Barr statement about free library service. 
Certain things must be done first. Before you can run, or even walk properly, 
you must make first developments into the world of space. You must begin to 
see and perceive things. That probably is a fair statement of our progress. Now 
Mr O’Neill’s suggestion, his assumption that co-operative book buying should 
now proceed, wouldn’t I think be enough, wouldn’t I think be accepted by you. 
We could just say go ahead. Libraries A, B and C, why don’t you co-operatively 
buy your books together? In that way you would be making some progress. 
But we need more than that. We need the provision of one or more people to 
see in fact that the thing is done. Here I go outside the scope of this report to 
tell you (I think it does not need to be off the record) that Mr O’Neill has himself 
drafted such a scheme, which has been discussed among National Library 
Service people as recently as the end of January of this year. It envisages a small 
grouping of libraries which would in fact merely pool their free book fund and 
would draw from that pool their quota of books, and have these changed, this 
to be in addition to the already existing form of book lending by the Country 
Library Service. A significant point is that it would be proposed to have a person 
detailed or seconded from the National Library Service to probably the biggest 
library in that district to see that this was carried out, and in fact almost to carry 
it out, and to do one other important thing: to visit libraries much more regularly 
than is possible now. 

I can only give you this brief outline, but I will recapitulate the advantages of 
this proposal. It does avoid the complicated and the difficult job of fusing units 
together under the arrangements that we studied that had been worked out 
overseas. It avoids the need for changes in control, for changes in finance, and 
it avoids the need for legislation. And of course it carries through, or would 
carry through, quite a valuable experiment for further co-operation. In other 
words, knowing what could be done would make possible further groupings, 
further co-operation, and the way towards perhaps a more unified and better 
financed grouping of libraries would be made possible. 

So what I would like to suggest is that at the time for discussion librarians of 
the libraries in the grouping of say 5,000 to 10,000, or under that figure too, 
might like to comment on such an arrangement in terms of practical problems 
of ownership, control, and the rest, things we would like to hear about. I don’t 
think it matters that the setting up of such a scheme would not first be approved 
by the Association. There is no reason, if it proves to be as good an arrangement 
as we think, why it should not go ahead quite soon, and we should be so much 
nearer the goal towards which, in various ways, through various means, we 
have been working. So I would say, do it as soon as possible. Of course the timing 
may be delayed. It may be necessary to wait for a year. It would be a good idea 
to wait until the person who has done so much work on it at this stage can be 
available for it. 

I would like to say that the Association should be very grateful to Mr O'Neill 
for this work. I think it came directly from the Tompkins survey. To me it 
seems to be good. Quite good enough I think to justify the quite considerable 
investment that we made and the quite considerable energy that Miss Tompkins 
had to spend. 

I have said nothing about the main content of the report, the discussion of 
standards as they affect the larger units, units already big enough to be free, or 
nominally so, from the problems of supply and ownership of stock that beset 
the smaller library. The representatives of the metropolitan or the city units 
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may feel that they would like to discuss this report in terms of the standards 
themselves, the standards in finance, book provision, etc., which Mr O’Neill 
has given us. 

Then too, I would like to say, and this is probably a good time and place to 
say it, that the statement on the functions of a public library, near the beginning 
of the report, is adapted from the National Library Service annual report of 
1950. That was mainly the work of the City Librarian, Canterbury Public 
Library, as he now is. Had Mr O'Reilly still been an officer of the National 
Library Service, it would probably not be possible for me to say that this state- 
ment of the functions of the public library was worked out by him, but I am 
glad to be able now to acknowledge the authorship. 


MR J. BARR 


I po not propose to traverse the whole report, and on Mr Alley’s suggestion I 
shall concentrate what I have to say on the subject of the unit of administration. 
That is the part of the report that interests me most—always has, in fact. 

As a background to what I have to say, it might be useful if I mention what 
Ralph Munn and I did about the matter during the 1934 survey. Strangely 
enough, I do not think that you will find a single reference to the unit of ad- 
ministration in our report. This does not mean that we did not concern ourselves 
with the subject; the fact is all the other way. We spent a week travelling from 
Auckland to Wellington, and during that time it was the constantly recurring 
theme of our discussions. We both felt that a satisfactory unit upon which to 
operate the public libraries of New Zealand was cardinal. But what did we have? 
A municipal library service worked on obsolete legislation. The service was not 
even free. It was based on the local government unit, municipal or county, and 
there was no integration between the urban and rural libraries. The position 
worried us no end, and we felt that if we were going to propose a radical change 
in the Dominion’s library service, as seemed to us inevitable, we would have 
to find a more satisfactory unit of administration than the existing one. 

Having satisfied ourselves on the need to have this question settled, and having 
arrived at a tentative agreement that some degree of unification and integration 
was necessary between urban and rural libraries, we spent a large part of our 
time in Wellington discussing the matter with Government officers, especially 
in the Internal Affairs, Legislative, and Education Departments, as well as with 
the Prime Minister and members of the ‘Brains Trust’. All our discussions 
illustrated to perfection Fitzgerald’s rendering of Omar Khayyam: 

. .. But evermore came out 
By the same door as in I went. 


The regrettable result was that in the survey report we could do nothing more 
than make recommendations on general lines. Those lines you know as well as 
I do. Still it may be worth while repeating them. Briefly, the recommendations 
were that urban libraries were to consist of units whose population consisted of 
12,000 inhabitants or more, and communities smaller than this number were 
recommended to combine in units which would correspond roughly with county 
libraries in England, or State libraries in the United States. In addition, a form 
of regional grouping was suggested. Admittedly no modus operandi was proposed, 
for the simple reason that we had not discovered the way to do so. We felt that 
further intensive study was required before a satisfactory working scheme could 
be produced. 

Well, that was the bald, overall plan as set forth in the survey report of 1934, 
and I felt very much in harmony with Mr Munn, when in 1944, ten years after 
the publication of the report, he suggested that the best thing that could happen 
to the Munn-Barr report was to burn it. In other words it had served its purpose. 

In 1935, through financial assistance made available by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, the Library Group came into being, and arrangements were made for 
Mr G. T. Alley, in 1936, to make a survey of Taranaki in order to find out how 
some of our general recommendations with regard to country libraries could 
be implemented. The result of Mr Alley’s survey was made available in his 
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report (1937) and provided the NZLA with much useful information which 
demonstrated, I felt, beyond dispute, that a regional grouping of libraries in a 
given area was the test and perhaps the only satisfactory solution of a problem 
in public library administration which up till recently has proved most obdurate. 

It should be noted that the problem Munn and I faced was not unique to 
New Zealand. It was a problem that has worried every country that has tried 
to establish a satisfactory public library coverage. And it is still unresolved. 

You may get a little bit of assistance in studying the Standards Committee’s 
report on the unit of administration if you stop and think how public libraries 
have evolved in English speaking countries, and you will find I think that it 
follows a common pattern. Urban libraries were the first to become established, 
and in England, for example, in less than a century from 1850, public libraries 
were founded on a voluntary basis in every municipal area in the country. 
There has followed, in the twentieth century, various rural library services 
through county (Great Britain) and State (USA) systems, and in Great Britain 
again there is complete coverage, while in America there is nothing like the 
same coverage. 

At the time Munn and I were engaged on the survey of New Zealand libraries, 
it was felt that if you had, as in England, the two services, the urban and the 
rural, you had solved the problem of coverage for public libraries. With the two 
services, urban and rural, working side by side it was felt that the chain of service 
was complete. However, it was found as time went on that there was no real 
integration of the two services. In England, where the greatest advance has 
been made in providing community library service for all the people, the want 
of integration became apparent. To illustrate with an imaginary urban and 
rural service, let us cite the case of the Bumbledom County, the county town 
of which is Bumbledom. The municipal authority operates and controls the 
Bumbledom Public Library, but has no connexion with the Bumbledom County 
Library which serves the county, the headquarters of which are located round 
the corner in the county office building. 

That is obviously an unfortunate and uneconomic state of affairs. Integration 
was lacking between the two types of service, and I think that Mr Lionel McColvin 
deserves the credit for finding the key to that problem when, in his survey of 
British libraries (1942) he recommended 


1. that a population of 300,000 was the minimum for a library unit of 
administration for Great Britain, and 
2. that the urban and rural services should be unified. 


You all know what has happened to the McColvin report. It has met with a 
fair amount of opposition, and nothing yet has come out of it. But whatever 
may be the fate of his proposals he has made a contribution to library theory 
which will in time I am certain become practice. 

McColvin’s proposals are worthy of the attention of library authorities in 
New Zealand, and, while the population figures may not be applicable here, 
the policy of integrating town and country services should commend itself. 

Another idea, of American origin, is also worthy of consideration here. It is 
the equalization of funds whereby State aid should be made available to authori- 
ties whose financial resources for economic reasons are not adequate to 
maintain satisfactory standards of librarianship. 

I thought it would be worth while to go over the historical background of the 
unit of administration in order to understand more fully the document we are 
now considering. The facts | have mentioned, and the solutions suggested, 
illustrate the complexity and the difficulty of the problem. It is in my opinion 
absolutely necessary for that problem to be solved, for until it is New Zealand 
libraries can at best be only moderately satisfactory. As I see it, the problem 
can be tackled in two ways, from the top down, or from the bottom up. 

The first alternative would indicate a wholly national library system, similar 
to the hospital system or a modification of it, in which there would be a certain 
degree of uniformity. This may sound heretical, but ultimately this may be the 
solution. At the same time I feel that this solution would not command much 
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support in these days. One of the reasons I feel that this may ultimately be the 
more satisfactory solution is that in his scheme for Great Britain McColvin 
divided the whole of the United Kingdom into library districts showing the 
population that should be brought into each region. Northern Ireland was one 
of these, with a population of well over a million. Well, our population is not 
so much greater than that. 

| should mention, too, that the recent repert on Scottish libraries recommends 
what is practically a national library system working through the Scottish 
Education Department. And there again, as with the McColvin report, it has 
met with solid opposition, largely of a conservative nature. 

The other way to deal with the problem is from the bottom up. This is what 
we have been doing in New Zealand up to the present, with, of course, the 
modifications in service to urban libraries provided by the National Library 
Service. Regional grouping has been suggested and talked about for years, but 
little has so far been achieved. The bottom-up way embodies something that 
has been an article of faith in New Zealand: that is, the preservation of local 
interest, which I concede is very important. 

Whatever may be found to be the solution of the unit of administration, you 
will require legislation of a much more comprehensive character than we have 
had heretofore. I have long felt that we had made a mistake in not revising our 
library legislation so as to bring it into line with present day practice and ideas. 
Without well thought out legislation we are really like a ship with a defective 
rudder: we just can’t be sure of where we are going. When plans for improving 
library service were first considered the revision of our library laws had a high 
priority, but for some reason it appears to have been lost sight of. On the other 
hand, our empirical approach may in the end have some advantage. The survey 
of Taranaki which Mr Alley made many years ago now is there; it may require 
revision in the light of later knowledge, but there is valuable information in it. 
Then there are the proceedings of the many conferences that we have had on 
the national library system during recent years; these provide a body of informa- 
tion which should be most helpful in drafting library legislation for the Dominion 
that would meet our needs. The document we are considering today adds to 
that reservoir of knowledge, and I think we are at a stage when we can and 
should codify what we have learned in the last twenty years into a definite plan 
which would ensure a comprehensive public library service for the Dominion, 
thoroughly integrated and serving the needs of the people no matter where they 
live, be it in a city or in complete isolation in the country. 


MR S. PERRY 


DISCUSSION On these subjects is valuable. It is sometimes suggested that all the 
ideas which are considered here come from the big places, but the idea of setting 
up a Standards Research Committee came, I think, from the floor, and not 
from one of last conference’s set speakers. The particular standard which has 
been discussed today is what is known as the optimum unit of service. You 
cannot work out a universally applicable optimum on a theoretical basis. If 
you do happen to find a solution for one part of New Zealand, it may not be 
appropriate for any other part. 

| don’t think the problem has actually been stated today, so at the risk of 
wearying you I will try to express it. 

One small library in one small town cannot give anything like satisfactory 
service to the people in that town. 

Even a big city, according to a New Zealand definition of city, may, unaided, 
fall very far short of providing adequate service. 

The rural areas served by the Country Library Service division of the National 
Library Service cannot fully be provided for by the Country Library Service. 

Historically, it has been a case of United We Stand, Divided We Fall—or fail. 

We have found out, and found out the hard way, that in order to provide 
anything like a satisfactory coverage of the country there has to be some sort 
of pooling or interavailability of resources. It is not impossible that the situation 
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may be found to demand also some administrative changes, although not 
necessarily very sweeping ones. 

Co-operation has gone quite a long way towards solving this problem for us, 
and I do not think we should lose sight of what has already been done. The 
achievements of the past can give us heart to approach new achievements. 

Mr Dunningham’s idea at Conference some years ago provided the seed for 
our Book Resources Committee, our Union Catalogue and coverage arrange- 
ments, under which we try to see that there is in New Zealand at least one copy 
of every good book published in English, and that it can be found when required 
by any citizen, and sent to his library, wherever it may be in New Zealand. 

These arrangements incorporated Mr Collins’s interloan scheme, which had 
been applied first of all among University College libraries, a scheme which in 
— has meant an enormous enlargement of the resources of each of our 
libraries. 

Co-operation has, | repeat, taken us quite a long way already. It has been 
suggested that a further partial unravelling of our problem-knot may come 
through co-operative book buying, and this may well be so 

State aid can also help, and has helped, but in referring to State aid I do not 
advocate State control. You know how strongly most of us feel that the library 
service should be rooted in each individual locality, and that the part of the 
State is to equalize ability to provide library service. That demand that library 
service should be a locally provided service is in the fibre of British peoples, 
and I believe that nobody can alter it. Moreover, I believe that nobody can alter 
it. Libraries ought to be local institutions, but because local libraries unaided, 
or even local libraries in co-operation, cannot provide a uniformly excellent 
service, it remains for the community at large to provide funds and services to 
bridge the gap. As you are all aware, a good part of that work since the establish- 
ment of the Country Library Service, has been done superbly well by Mr Alley 
and his staff. 

But even if the main lines have been laid down—independent local libraries, 
acting in concert, drawing upon central resources—we still lack the uniformly 
excellent service which is our objective. 

We still have the rest of the road to traverse, and we have looked at all sorts 
of ways of doing it. You will perhaps have a picture at the back of your minds 
of Mr Collins standing before a blackboard in Wanganui some years ago, 
demonstrating by means of a rather terrifying chart just how State-local co- 
operation might be made to work in one particular region; for it is at this point, 
the region, that the problem seems to be most difficult. 

The idea, as nearly as I can remember it, was this: Seconded to the staff of 
the principal library in an area would be a State service officer, with State stock 
under his control. So far as the urban area was concerned, he would be under 
the control of the local librarian, but for his own stock and for the surrounding 
area he would be responsible to the chief national officer. There would be entire 
dovetailing of the two stocks for the benefit of the whole area. 

That proposal engendered a lot of thought; there may well be in it something 
that we can capitalize on. 

Again, in the tentative suggestions the Munn-Barr report did make, there 
was the proposal for grouping by counties; although, as Mr Barr has pointed 
out, centres were not in every case strong units of local government. And there 
was this general statement: ‘Means should be found to form unified library 
districts which would include the metropolitan areas of the larger cities. In this 
way the small adjoining boroughs would reap the advantage of becoming part 
of a larger and more highly organized city system.’ 

Then we had the Otago Branch proposal that the libraries within a particular 
region should, as it were, cohere into a kind of joint authority which would be 
able to receive State aid in the form not of books but of money, thus preserving 
the local element perhaps a little more than under the present system. 

But with all these proposals we haven't reached a solution. With Mr Barr, 
I incline to think that we may find elements towards a solution, though only 
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elements, in the hospital board system. Transport authorities have problems 
similar to those which hospital boards were set up to deal with. You may have, 
for example, people living beyond a borough boundary, travelling across the 
borough to their work beyond the boundary on the other side, and using the 
borough transport system; all very well until the transport system begins to 
operate at a loss, and it is found that many of the users are not contributing to 
that loss. A joint transport board is the solution here. 

This country, small as it is, has seven or eight hundred local authorities of 
various kinds. local authorities of various kinds. Our history has shown that 
our local governmental purposes are not best served by fragmentation, but by 
the consolidation of powers and duties into the hands of relatively few authori- 
ties. This is not purely a library problem; the Hon. Mr Parry once introduced a 
Bill to deal with it, and later on, after a Select Parliamentary Committee had 
looked at the problem, a tribunal was set up to bring about amalgamations. 

We are only one element in such happenings, but we must understand the 
problem at large if we are to make our own contribution towards its solution. 

Herman Finer and other leading writers on local government have put forward 
a thesis in connection with all the different kinds of service which local bodies 
perform which was adopted in a policy statement put out by the Library Associa- 
tion in 1943: ‘Public Library Service: its post-war reorganization and develop- 
ment’. The relevant passage starts by saying that public library service must be 
essentially local service, and then that the area of each local authority must be 
large enough to comprise a sufficient number of people to make possible within 
the area an adequate range of book supply. And then there is a statement (for 
the United Kingdom) that in general the population of the area should lie within 
one quarter and three quarters of a million. A local government or library 
authority area is best when it is a socially cohesive group where the people live 
together and thus form a complete community. But it takes this further step, 
along the lines on which I have been talking, that library service is only one of 
the functions of local government. If you are to try to alter the control of library 
service you have to work in with the other functions which are facing similar 
problems and try to find an appropriate unit of service for the bulk of the local 
authorities’ services operating within the area. It is one of the most substantial 
problems facing local government today. It bristles with difficulties, and one 
doesn’t know the solution. 

It was encouraging to hear that Mr O’ Neill has produced the document which 
Mr Alley has told us about. It may help us. Mr Alley told us that to implement 
it we may not need much in the way of legislation. 1 agree with Mr Barr that 
to solve the whole problem we may need legislation, but I am not clear about 
how that legislation should be framed, towards what end it should be directed. 
I think we should be clear on what permissive powers we need, and only as 
soon as we are clear that we need any, and know and agree upon what we want 
them for, need we consider legislation. 

Finally, I do agree with Mr Barr that the time has come when I should take 
my Munn-Barr report, which I got here in Timaru, and burn it; but decently 
and reverently and not forgetting that it has been an old and valued friend. 
We should now be prepared to see Mr Alley lead out as his blushing bride 
Mr O’Neill’s proposals, and if they are as seductive as I think he suggested 
then I, for one, shall look forward to taking some part at the christening. 


STANDING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Notes ON MEETING OF 24TH JUNE, 1952 


Present: S. Perry (in the chair), H. W. B. Bacon, N. Bateson, M. S. 
Fleming, E. M. Gilmer, E. H. Leatham, W. J. McEldowney, W. S. 
Wauchop and the Secretary. 
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‘A Message to Local Authorities’: The national broadcast by Mr Kealy 
was given as arranged on 20th April, but was not reported in the press. 
Articles about the Message were printed in the New Zealand Observer, 
Otago Daily Times, and Dunedin Evening Star. Branches and librarians 
have agreed to bring the brochure to the attention of local authorities not 
already members of the Association and to members of library com- 
mittees. 

Booksellers’ Terms: A preliminary discussion with the Council of the 
Associated Booksellers of New Zealand was held in April, when the 
memorandum on bookbuying approved by the Standing Executive Com- 
mittee at its April meeting was discussed. The booksellers had since 
submitted counter-proposals, and these would be discussed by the Joint 
Committee of the two associations on 26th June. 

Library Buildings Committee: Mr A. E. Mercer has agreed to act as 
convener during Miss A. P. Taylor’s absence overseas. Mr N. H. Burton 
and Mr R. N. O'Reilly were added to the committee. 

Colombo Plan Librarians: The question of financial assistance to help 
librarians from the Philippines to visit New Zealand libraries had been 
raised with the Department of External Affairs. No assistance could be 
given unless an official application were made by the Philippine Govern- 
ment, since the Philippines was not a member of the Colombo Plan. 
One of the two librarians concerned hoped it would be possible for her 
to visit New Zealand in 1953. 

Memorial to Peter Fraser: A postal ballot of Council members was 
taken on the following proposal: ‘That the Association should put 
forward the suggestion that a fitting memorial for Peter Fraser would be 
a memorial library building.’ Of the 17 voting papers sent out, 15 were 
returned by the closing date and one a day later. All the papers returned 
were in favour of the proposal. Letters setting out the proposal were 
sent to the Prime Minister, the Leader of the Opposition, and the Secretary 
of the Federation of Labour. Acknowledgements have been received from 
the first two. 

Gramophone Record Reviews: The Secretary had written to the Editor 
of the New Zealand Listener requesting that consideration be given to 
the publication of regular gramophone record reviews. Mr Holcroft 
replied that he was looking for a suitable person to do the work, and 
that he hoped that it would not be very long before he could begin 
publishing reviews. 

1953 Conference: The President and Hon. Secretary were authorized 
to make the necessary arrangements with the Auckland City Council for 
the date of conference and the place of meetings. 

Customs Duty: A letter is to be sent to the Comptroller of Customs 
making representations for the establishment of an appropriate preferen- 
tial rate of duty on vehicles and equipment required for library purposes. 

Archives Survey: The questionnaire which Council had authorized the 
Archives Committee to prepare was sent to Branches on 3rd June, asking 
them to carry out an inquiry about the archives held by local bodies in 
their areas. It was resolved that the expenditure of up to £3 for this 
purpose by each Branch and the Archives Committee be approved. 

Children’s Book Week: A report from the Children’s and Young 
People’s Section was adopted. It recommended that the first week of the 
second-term holidays (Monday 25th to Friday 29th August) be observed 
as Children’s Book Week, and that the preceding week, during which 
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the schools would still be open, be regarded as a preparation week, and 
it set out details of recommendations for broadcasting, posters, press 
publicity, and articles in weekly papers. 

Library Rate: Mr Bacon reported that the remit submitted by the 
Petone Borough Council to the Municipal Association conference, 
recommending that the library rate limit be increased to 4d. in the pound 
on the annual value, was turned down by the conference. The remit had 
been strongly supported by representatives from Petone and Lower Hutt, 
but they had been unable to convince other delegates that an increased 
permissive rate would not become mandatory. 

Library Service for Elderly People: Dame Elizabeth Gilmer asked 
whether the Association knew of any New Zealand library which was 
giving a service similar to that given in some parts of Great Britain and 
the United States to elderly people who were not able to visit their library 
themselves, and recommended that such a service should be given if 
possible. After some discussion, it was decided that the matter was one 
which concerned individual library authorities, and no action was taken 


NZLA COUNCIL 


Notes ON MEETING OF 15TH AuGusT 1952 


Present: The President (S. Perry) in the chair, H. W. B. Bacon, N. Bateson, 
A. G. W. Dunningham, R. Duthie, J. H. M. Finlayson, M. S. Fleming, 
E. H. Leatham, W. J. McEldowney, H. G. Miller, F. H. Rogers, F. A. 
Sandall, W. M. Tongue, W. S. Wauchop, and the Secretary. 

Proposed Trustees Section: Draft rules of a Trustees Section were 
tabled by Mr Dunningham. Mr Perry reported that the Legislation 
Committee had considered them and did not consider that the proposed 
objects could be attained within the framework of the Association. 
There was some discussion about the proposed objects, which it was 
agreed were good and should be fostered if possible, and it was suggested 
that they might be attained in other ways, such as through the formation 
in the first place of more local groups or ‘friends of the library.’ 

Pamphlet on Library Service for Children and Young People: The 
Children’s and Young People’s Section has made arrangements for the 
preparation of a draft pamphlet, and has written to organizations such 
as YWCAs and Women’s Institutes asking if they would distribute the 
proposed pamphlet to their Branches. 

Post-Primary School Bulletins: Mr McEldowney and the -Secretary 
have discussed with the Government Printer the proposal that the post- 
primary school bulletins be published in sufficient quantities to enable 
them to be made available to the public and to libraries through ordinary 
book purchasing channels. The proposal was favourably received, and, 
although difficulties such as authors’ fees and booksellers’ discounts 
were pointed out, it seems likely that extra copies of future bulletins 
might be made available. The Association was invited to comment on a 
proposal that back issues on related topics should be reprinted in con- 
solidated volumes, and also to suggest titles which should be considered 
for early reprinting. Three of the bulletins were already on sale at the 
time of the interview at Is. 6d. each. 
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Overseas Travel and Study Grants: The Secretary reported that the 
Unesco publication Study Abroad: International Handbook of Fellowships, 
Scholarships and Educational Exchanges, first published in 1948 and revised 
annually, was so comprehensive that there seemed to be little need for 
the Association to reprint the information contained in it. The Associa- 
tion office could, however, supply additional information on request, 
and recommended that inquiries be made 12 months in advance. It could 
also give assistance by supporting applications for grants or scholarships 
from New Zealand librarians. 

Exchanges of Library Assistants: Branches are to be asked to prepare 
for consideration by Council at its next meeting draft proposals on 
exchanges of library assistants. 

A Message to Local Authorities: The Otago Branch approach to local 
authorities has been very satisfactory, and a circular has been sent to the 
other Branches telling them what has been done in Dunedin. The Auckland 
Branch has decided to postpone its approach to local authorities until 
nearer the time of the conference. The Canterbury Branch set up on 
7th August a committee to arouse local interest in library coverage in 
the Branch area; it has suggested that the solution might be found in a 
total or regional scheme. The National Council of Adult Education is to 
be asked whether library films could be shown to local bodies and borrow- 
ers by adult education tutors, and the Local Authorities Section is to be 
asked to prepare a statement which could be sent to the National Council 
of Adult Education for the use of its tutors if such an arrangement can 
be made. The Otago Branch has suggested that a special edition of New 
Zealand Libraries be published for local bodies and that complimentary 
copies be sent to all counties and boroughs not belonging to the NZLA; 
it is hoped to do this. 

Unesco: Mr A. G. Bagnall is to be nominated again for appointment 
to the New Zealand National Commission for Unesco. 

Publication of Children’s Books in New Zealand: A letter had been 
received from Mr A. W. Reed asking whether the Association was still 
prepared to guarantee the purchase by libraries of 1,000 copies of approved 
children’s books. It was agreed (a) that Mr Reed be informed that the 
Association’s offer was intended to help the publication of books which 
might not otherwise be published, and that since his book How the 
Maoris Lived was already on sale in the shops no guarantee about sales 
could be made, and (b) that in future the Association undertake to write 
to libraries about the proposed publication of recommended children’s 
books asking how many copies would be ordered and to report back to 
the publishers accordingly. 

Country Library Service Postal Lending Facilities: A \etter from the 
the Acting Town Clerk, Christchurch, recording the regret of the Christ- 
church City Council at the action of the Government in discontinuing 
its postal service and seeking the views of the Association on the matter, 
was received. The Director of the National Library Service had been 
invited to comment on this letter, and the following memorandum was 
received: ‘The Minister of Education has stated that he does not favour 
duplication of library service. There is power under legislation for local 
authorities to provide library service, and this includes counties as well 
as boroughs and town districts. The National Library Service will continue 
to serve isolated borrowers where local authorities cannot be expected 
to provide for them, e.g., lighthouse keepers and forest rangers, and | 
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suggest that the Association urge local authorities, through their Section, 
to accept responsibility for library provision to all their residents and to 
plan improvements in existing services as a means towards this end.’ The 
Local Authorities Section is to be asked to bring this matter to the atten- 
tion of counties and to point out to them that a county’s funds may be 
used to support libraries not only within its area but also outside the 
county boundaries. 

Standing Conference of National and University Libraries: A \etter 
drawing attention to the foundation of the Standing Conference of 
National and University Libraries on similar lines to the Association of 
Research Libraries in the United States, with an institutional membership 
limited to some 30 of the largest libraries in the British Isles, was received, 
and a copy will be sent to the University and Research Section. 

Finance Committee: The following recommendations, made in the 
committee’s report, were approved: (a) That expenditure on new publica- 
tions which may be considered by Council at its August meeting, such 
as the pamphlet on library service for children and young people and 
lists of non-fiction, be held over until the next financial year; (b) That 
an approach be made to the Government (after consultation with the 
Director, National Library Service) to take over publication of the Index 
to New Zealand Periodicals (the Secretary reported that the Book Re- 
sources Committee had considered at its meeting on 14th August the 
possibility of returning to a mimeographed index to reduce costs, but had 
decided that it should be continued in its present form and that further 
efforts be made to increase sales); (c) That Mr Dunningham and Mr 
McEldowney prepare for consideration by Council at its next meeting a 
draft booklet setting out ways in which people can help libraries and the 
NZLA; (d) That the President and the convener of the Book Resources 
Committee be authorized to make inquiries about the possibility of grants 
from the McKenzie and Sargood Trusts to enable the Association to 
meet its expenses, such inquiries to be followed later by formal applica- 
tions. It was also resolved that an approach be made to the Minister of 
Internal Affairs for Art Union funds to be applied to the purposes of the 
Association. 

Salaries Committee: A. revised draft salary scale for public libraries 
submitted by the committee was received, but, as the changes in the scale 
were not limited to a 15% or a £35 increase and no reasons were given 
for the other changes, it is to be referred to the Professional Section, the 
Local Authorities Section, and Branches for comment, and the committee 
is to be asked to submit a further report to the next meeting of the Council. 

Library Buildings Committee: A memorandum which had been sent 
early in the year to the Town Planning Section, Ministry of Works, 
Wellington, setting out the Association’s views on the choice of sites for 
public libraries in town plans prepared for local authorities, is to be 
referred to the Standing Executive Committee at its next meeting and, 
if approved, sent to the Town Planning Section of the Ministry of Works, 
Auckland, the Auckland City Council, and the School of Architecture, 
Auckland. Commenting on the preparation of an annotated, select list 
of periodical articles on library architecture which the committee is 
engaged on, Mr Sandall asked whether the committee had seen the list 
issued by the School of Architecture, Auckland, and said that the School 
would be prepared to consider recommendations from the committee 
which might make future lists more useful to the Association. 
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Library Training Committee: The following recommendations, contained 
in the committee’s report, were approved: (a) That Miss E. Webster be 
added to the panel of tutors; (b) That the Conference Programme Com- 
mittee be asked to make provision at the 1953 conference for a meeting 
of tutors with the Training Committee, and that the recommendation 
be kept on file for the information of committees arranging programmes 
for future conferences; (c) That the following statement about refund of 
fees be used in future on application forms, in the syllabus, and in circu- 
lars about the Training Course: ‘In normal circumstances fees will be 
refunded only when applications are not accepted’; (d) That a letter of 
thanks and appreciation be sent to Mr W. J. McEldowney from the 
Council for his work as Supervisor of Reading Records; (e) That in 
future the syllabus include a statement to the effect that students, before 
being accepted for Part II, will be asked to state that they will give not 
less than one year’s service in a library eligible for institutional member- 
ship of the Association after completion of the course; (f) That previous 
resolutions on the abbreviations to be used for New Zealand library 
qualifications be rescinded and that the following abbreviations be 
adopted, and that the editors of New Zealand Libraries and Who’s Who 
in New Zealand Libraries and the conveners of the Association’s com- 
mittees be asked to ensure uniformity in the use of these abbreviations: 
Dip. NZLS (Diploma of the New Zealand Library School), Cert. NZLS 
(Certificate of the New Zealand Library School), NZLA Cert. (New Zea- 
land Library Association General Certificate); (g) That a section on 
special library administration be included in the syllabus as an option 
for the section on free library service. 

Book Resources Committee: A report from the committee was received 
and the following recommendations adopted: (a) That the offer from the 
Associated Booksellers of New Zealand of discount terms on the basis 
of 20% discount on books sold in New Zealand at British published 
price or priced on a half price basis, and 25% discount off the New 
Zealand retail price on books priced on a schedule for general literature 
be accepted, that libraries be urged to use the facilities offered by indent 
through local booksellers when possible, and that the Hon. Secretary be 
authorized to sign an agreement accepting these terms on behalf of the 
Association ; (b) That an approach be made to the Comptroller of Customs 
to endeavour to have library material, particularly audio-visual material 
used by the public, admitted to New Zealand free of duty and exempt 
from sales tax; (c) That a strong statement about the Government’s 
policy with regard to reduction of exchange and its effects on libraries 
and the book stock of the country be sent by the President to the press, 
and that members of Council from outside Wellington be asked to ap- 
proach the editors of their local papers about the matter and try to arrange 
for editorials on the subject; (d) That if possible the facilities of the Central 
Bureau for Library Book Imports be used in connection with the granting 
of exchange to libraries. 

Archives Committee: Mr Rogers reported that Branches had made a 
good response to the request made by his committee that information 
be collected from local authorities about records held, custody and 
destruction policy. Referring to the recent fire in the Hope Gibbons 
building involving the destruction of an irreplaceable collection of unique 
archive material, he read a statement which he proposed to hand to the 
press, regretting the absence of Government action in the matter and 
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giving an outline of the Association’s efforts to ensure proper care and 
preservation of both national and local archive material. A letter is to 
be sent to the Minister of Internal Affairs, referring to earlier letters sent 
by the Association and urging the early introduction of an Archives Act. 


National Library Committee: During the discussion on archives, Mr 
Perry gave notice of his intention to move later That the committee 
composed of G. T. Alley, A. G. Bagnall, E. H. Leatham, H. G. Miller, 
C. R. H. Taylor, W. S. Wauchop, and the Hon. Secretary on the question 
of a National Library be set up again to report in February, and suggested 
that the Archives Committee should be requested by Council to prepare 
a statement for consideration by that committee. 


Conference Programme Committee: A draft programme for the 1953 
conference was approved for circulation to Branches; it is to go to the 
Standing Executive for formal approval after comments have been 
considered. A letter had been received from Mr Perry, commenting on 
the poor press publicity at recent conferences. He recommended that the 
Wellington Press Association representative be contacted before confer- 
ence and given as much informstion as possible in advance. This recom- 
mendation was approved and Mr Perry was asked to put this work in 
hand before the 1953 conference. A letter from the Chairman of the 
Auckland Branch, reporting on inquiries made at the request of the 
Secretary about the use of tape recorders for the 1953 conference, was 
received and referred to the Programme Committee and Standing 
Executive Committee. 


Registration Committee: Draft rules for a Register of Qualified 
Librarians have been prepared by the committee, and are to be referred 
to the Training Committee, the Professional Section, the Local Authori- 
ties Section, and Branches; they will be considered fully by Council in 
February in the light of any comments which may be received. The 
committee is to continue its work and report to Council in February on 
comments received. 


Memberships: The Secretary reported that 98 personal members whose 
1952 subscriptions had not been paid by 31st July were removed from 
the mailing list for the August issue of New Zealand Libraries. 

Panel of Translators: In view of the extension of the departmental 
translation service, the Association will take no further steps to maintain 
its panel of translators. In future libraries are recommended to pay all 
translators at the current rates paid by the Department of Internal Affairs. 

Public Meeting on Comics: Mr Perry reported that a public meeting 
was held in Wellington on 12th August on t:e recommendation of an 
inter-departmental committee set up by the Government to study some 
forms of children’s literature. The meeting considered a proposal that 
all comics be registered by the Director of Education, that it be an offence 
to print, sell or exchange any unregistered comic, and that a Board to 
hear appeals against the decisions of the Director of Education not to 
register a comic be appointed by the Minister of Education and comprise 
the Film Censor and two representative citizens. Mr Perry said that the 
Association had been invited to send representatives to the meeting and 
that he had attended and had later written to the Director of Education 
setting out the Association’s view that everything possible should be done 
to ensure a plentiful supply of good children’s books, and commenting 
on the method of censorship proposed. 
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University and Research Section: Mr Sandall reported that some 
indexes to New Zealand books had been completed and one had been 
distributed by the Alexander Turnbull Library. Work on a scheme for 
a collection of catalogues of western manuscripts was continuing. Although 
the matter had not been raised by the Section, Mr Sandall reported that 
he had recommended to the Auckland University College that an approach 
be made to the other Colleges with a view to having a survey made of 
the resources and services of learned libraries in New Zealand. 

Invitations to Conference: Mr Sandall asked whether other Library 
Associations could be invited to send representatives to the next confer- 
ence. It was pointed out that expenses could not be paid, but it was 
decided to send a letter to the Library Association of Australia, saying 
that the Association would welcome any representative who might be 
in New Zealand at the time. 

School Library Service: With Mr H. Macaskill (Librarian-in-charge, 
School Library Service) present, Council discussed statements and 
recommendations from the Otago Branch and the Children’s and Young 
People’s Section, and passed the following resolutions: (a) That an 
approach be made to the Minister of Education urging the approval of 
a basic school library service based on the supply of one book per child 
per year, irrespective of whether they live in the city or country, pointing 
out that this would be an addition to the service already given, and 
supporting the request with figures showing the decrease in books per 
child; (b) That the plan submitted by the Otago Branch be discussed with 
the Director of the National Library Service and be submitted with his 
comments to the Local Authorities Section for circulation to its members 
and discussion by the Section at the 1953 conference, and that the state- 
ment from the Children’s and Young People’s Section be made available 
to the Local Authorities Section for its information. Mr Leatham asked 
Council to consider very carefully the possibility that, if this scheme were 
approved and National Library Service estimates were cut again in a year 
or two, there might be a decrease in other services which he would consider 
to be more valuable to scientific and technical libraries, such as the 
departmental book vote. 

Children’s Book Week: Mr Finlayson expressed his appreciation to 
all those who had helped the Children’s and Young People’s Section in 
its plan for Children’s Book Week to be held during the last week in 
August. The response made throughout New Zealand had been very good. 

Library Service to Old People: On behalf of the Council, Miss Fleming 
congratulated Mr Perry on the service to old people which had been 
started by the Wellington Public Libraries. 


REVIEW 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Library Association. Northwestern Branch. Books for young people: 
Group I, under eleven; ed. by Hilda M. McGill, FLA. London, Library 
Association, 1952. 12s. 

Tuis is the first of a series of booklists for children undertaken by the 

Library Association, London. Considering the relatively small number 
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of books suitable for younger children and our dependence on Great 
Britain as a source of supply, New Zealand librarians should welcome a 
list of this nature. Its usefulness is limited, however, by certain of its 
features. 

The list is arranged in two sections, fiction under author and non- 
fiction in classified order, with an author and subject index to the non- 
fiction. The distinction between fiction and non-fiction has been made 
somewhat haphazardly. For younger children, information is often 
given in story form, but whereas some stories of informational value have 
been regarded as non-fiction, others equally informative have been 
included with the fiction, without any subject guide to indicate their 
usefulness. Munya the Lion and The Eskimo Twins fall into the first 
category, Kooborr the Koala and North Pole before Lunch into the second. 

Sections of non-fiction well represented are Folklore and Literature, 
although one might question the inclusion of a Grimm with illustrations 
by Peake and of Albert the Camel’s Son with English poetry. One wonders 
also at the inclusion of the Brer Rabbit stories with the fiction and of 
Andersen’s tales with the non-fiction, a practice contrary to that observed 
in other lists. The emphasis in this list is naturally on books with an 
English background, which limits the usefulness of a section such as 
Natural History for a New Zealand librarian. 

Criteria for selection were ‘positive value’ and ‘availability’, and yet 
books have been included which have been out of print for some time, 
such as Mr Popper’s Penguins and What a Thread Can Do, while other 
books of ‘positive value’ have been omitted, although they are still 
available. The appealing Bijou, the Little Bear and the nonsensical Hun- 
dreds and Hundreds of Pancakes should have found a place. One wonders, 
too, at the omission of attractive Puffin Picture Books, such as Zoo 
Birds, which are suitable for library purposes when stiffened. 

The production of a booklist usually leads to criticism on the grounds 
of omission, but where inferior material has been included, criticism is 
justified. Among the many good books listed, one regrets the inclusion 
of some for which ‘positive value’ could not be claimed, for example 
The Train that Ran Away, a story of cloying sentimentality, and several 
Enid Blyton titles. The dearth of good books for younger children should 
not cause librarians to lower their standards. 

The annotations are descriptive, not evaluative, ‘since the inclusion 
of a book was considered evaluative in itself.’ Some critical comment, 
however, would have helped the librarian or teacher with limited funds 
at his disposal to distinguish between books of varying merit, between 
Snug and Serena Pick Cowslips, a pleasant but uninspired story with 
somewhat sentimental illustrations, and The Cat Who Went to Heaven, 
a book possessing real qualities of poetry and imagination and with 
illustrations of Oriental delicacy. Considered from the descriptive angle 
the annotations frequently add little to the title, which, as with Kooborr 
the Koala, may be self-explanatory. Sometimes they describe the contents 
adequately, but often they do little to convey the spirit of the book or to 
entice a reader to closer acquaintance with its contents. How flat and 
prosaic are the descriptions of The Hobbit and Finn Family Moomintroll! 
There is no hint of the fascinating world of elves, dwarfs, goblins, and 
dragons, or the ludicrous antics of Moomintroll and the Snork Maiden. 

Our librarians, when using this list, would need to re-assess the reading 
age for which some of the books are recommended. The Story of Money 
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is graded at 7 plus, and The Circus is Coming at 8 plus! Either the com- 
pilers were thinking of the very bright rather than the average child, or 
else English children are more advanced in reading! It is a mistake, also, 
to assess several books by one author without examining them individually, 
as has happened in the case of In His Little Black Waistcoat to Tibet, 
by far the most difficult of the panda stories. The Black Waistcoat stories 
are graded at 5 plus, but a five-year-old would surely be puzzled by the 
third of them, with its atmosphere of remote Tibet, a land of beggars, 
hermits, and devil dancers, with lamaseries perched on high precipices. 
The grading of picture story books is also questionable. Some compilers 
have obviously judged the reading age by the age at which the child 
would enjoy having the story read to him, others by the age at which 
the child could read it for himself. The Angus books are graded at 6 plus, 
and Little Black Sambo at 3 plus. The three-year-old, however, finds the 
familiar world of cats and dogs that he encounters in the Angus stories 
much more satisfying than Little Black Sambo, whose dusky colouring 
sometimes alarms him. 

This booklist includes many good books for the under elevens, but it 
cannot be regarded as a satisfactory guide because of the inclusion of 
inferior material and the inconsistency of grading and arrangement. 
New Zealand librarians would find Kathleen Lines’s Four to Fourteen 
a much more reliable list. 


M. A. FUNNELL 


NEWS AND NOTES 


CURRENCY CONTROL AND LIBRARIES 


FOLLOWING is the text of a statement by the President of the NZLA, 
Mr S. Perry, which was released to the press on 18th August 1952: 

Some major libraries have already been refused currency to cover 
their purchases of essential literature. 

Next year the 80% basic allocation is to be halved. Unless currency 
roughly trebling the basic 40% of 1950 is made available for books, New 
Zealand must find itself short of the literature it needs for the develop- 
ment of culture and industry. Literature is one of the last things our 
community can do without, and treatment of books simply as a com- 
modity would be a fatally easy way of plunging New Zealand into 
uninformed and incompetent isolation. We cannot get far without infor- 
mation, and literature is one of the quckest and most reliable means of 
getting it. 

Restrictions on booksellers’ indents must throw a still greater burden 
and responsibility on libraries to provide for the needs of university 
teaching, research, and the general public. If books are to be restricted 
at all—and they are not restricted in other British nations—public and 
other non-profitmaking libraries should have priority. These libraries 
must always buy with a sense of responsibility rather than with an eye 
to profit; they exist to ensure that every book and periodical can be 
read by many people rather than by one or two. Libraries still do not 
have all the books that people need, for publishing has not yet overcome 
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the slackening-off of the depression and the restrictions of the war years, 
and book prices are steadily advancing. 

During the war the Central Bureau for Library Book Imports was 
set up after negotiation with the Government. This Bureau has made 
recommendations to the Customs Department, and the Department has 
issued licences to cover all real needs beyond the scope of the libraries’ 
own small basic licences. 

The New Zealand Library Association believes that a disastrous 
situation can be averted if the ambit of the Bureau is extended to cover 
currency negotiations with the Board of Trade, provided that the Reserve 
Bank is able to allocate a fully adequate block of currency for the purpose. 

While newspapers still carry advertisements for individual subscrip- 
tions for light American magazines it is indefensible that the community 
should go short of necessary books and periodicals from sterling sources. 
Libraries maintained by public bodies have scarcely been on a ‘buying 
spree’, but they are suffering from the effects of unrestricted imports in 
other fields. The community cannot afford to let this state of affairs 
continue. 


BOOK PRICES 


Tue City Librarian, Wellington, has shown us a letter dated 20th 
November 1951 from the Publishers Association, which describes how 
publishing costs have risen since 1939, and in particular since 1949. An 
accompanying diagram tells a story something like this: 
Paper Binding Printing 

1939 100 100 100 

1947 280 190 

1948 290 190 

1949 280 195 

1950 300 210 

1951 600 250 


The letter says, ‘In all probability, in order to buy the same number of 
new and newly reprinted books in their next financial year Public Libraries 
will need something like a 50 per cent increase in their book funds. Even 
so, books are likely to remain inexpensive in comparison with most other 
articles. Your co-operation is therefore sought in making Library Com- 
mittees aware of the facts as indicated in this letter, for, if the needs of 
the public are to be met, even on the basis of last year’s estimated require- 
ments, substantially increased funds will be imperative.’ 


UNIVERSITY OF TASMANIA 
SENIOR LIBRARY ASSISTANT 


APPLICATIONS are invited for a senior library assistant who will be 
responsible for the science branch library. LAA qualifying certificate 
(or equivalent) and university degree (preferably in science) should be 
held. Commencing salary according to age and experience in scale 
£572-26-676, plus c.o.l. adjustment, at present women £117, men £156. 
Men may receive up to £750 plus c.o.1. Superannuation scheme available. 
Fares to Hobart will be paid up to £50. Applications close 25th October 
1952, with the Registrar, University of Tasmania, Box 647-C, Hobart, 
from whom further information can be obtained if required. 
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MUDGE, SIXTH EDITION 


Coptes of the sixth edition of Mudge’s Guide to Reference Books, now 
superseded by Winchell’s seventh edition, are available from the Library 
School on long term loan to any libraries wanting them. Supplements 
will be provided with the main volume. 


THE NELSON INSTITUTE BULLETIN 


A WELCOME newcomer to the library periodicals published in New Zealand 
is the Nelson Institute Bulletin, a monthly reproduced from typescript. 
The third issue, dated July 1952, forecasts three broadcasts from Station 
2XN (Book reviews, Reference books, Children’s books); has a note on 
adult education by the local tutor-organizer; gives brief reviews of three 
‘books of the month’ which are better than books which usually creep 
under that name; and mentions forthcoming art exhibitions and Children’s 
Book Week. 


FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


TITLE GRADINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
Standard 


—. Highest level: wholly free 
——s_. etendesd Second level: mainly free 
Posuier Third level: equally free and rental 
P Fourth level: mainly rental 
Fifth level: no particular recom- 
mendation 
Stock commercial level: wholly 
rental 
May cause offence 


1. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


AUTHOR GRADINGS 


Boyle, Kay, 1903-. A. The smoking mountain. 
Faber, 1952. 15s. ‘Not what librarians 
describe as “recreational reading”; it 


gives the most disturbing pictures of 


people into whose hands we are now 
eagerly pressing arms.’—A. Calder- 
Marshall, Listener 15-5-52. A&b*. 

Buck, Pearl (Sydenstricker) 1892-. A&B. 
The hidden flower. Methuen, 1952. 
12s. 6d. The story of a marriage be- 
tween an American officer and a 
Japanese girl. A&B**. 

Colette, Sidonie Gabrielle, 1873-. A. Julie 
de Carneilhan; and Chance acquaintan- 
ces; tr. from the French by P. L. 
Fermor. Secker, 1952. 12s. 6d. Two 
short novels translated into English for 
the first time. A&b*. 


Courage, James. A. Fires in the distance. 
Constable, 1952. 13s. 6d. ‘A boy of 
19 comes to visit a lonely New Zealand 
farm and causes a considerable stir. 
The household consists of an_ Irish 
father, a hypochondriac mother who 
hankers after the artistic life, an effemi- 
nate son and two daughters.’—TLS 
1-8-52. A&b**. 

Davis, Harold Lenoir, 1896-. A. Winds of 
morning. Cassell, 1952. 15s. A chronicle 
of the American north west. A&B**. 

Powell, Anthony, 1905-. A. A_ buyer's 
market. Heinemann, 1952. 12s. 64. 
‘As time goes by the novels of Anthony 
Powell stake a sizeable claim in the 
dead centre of English social comedy.’ 
—V. S. Pritchett, NSN 28-6-52. A**. 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED TITLES BY 
OTHER AUTHORS 


Abercrombie, P. S. The rescuers. Verschoyle, 
1952. 12s. 6d. ‘A promising and dis- 
— first novel..—-NSN 5-7-52. 
A&b* 


Armstrong, Richard. Passage home. Dent, 
1952. 12s. 6d. A story set on a British 
cargo steamer, by one of the best 
of contemporary writers of sea stories. 

ed 


Gladwin, Peter. The desert in the heart. 
Hamilton, 1952. 12s. 6d. ‘Mr Gladwin’s 
first novel, about an Australian mining 


town, immediately reveals an author 
who knows how to set about writing, 
and who possesses a feeling for charac- 
ter..—TLS 6-6-52. A&b*. 

Household, Geoffrey, 1900-. B. A time to 
kill. M. Joseph, 1952. 9s. 6d. ‘As 
always, Mr Household gets off to @ 
rousing start and holds his pace through- 
out.".—NSN 7-6-52. A&B** 

Lagerkvist, Par Fabian, 1891-. "Barabbas; 
tr. from the Norwegian by A. Blair. 
Chatto, 1952. 7s. 6d. ‘A short moving 
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